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FOLK TEXTILES OF LATIN AMERICA 


PAL KELEMEN 


The chronicler of Cortés’s conquest described the 
Spaniards’ first meeting with the great Moctezuma 
as he descended from his litter supported by four 
caciques “beneath a marvelously rich canopy of 
green colored feathers, with much gold and silver 
embroidery and with pearls and jades suspended 
from the borders.” The Aztec ruler was magnifi- 
cently attired and shod with sandals, the soles of 
which were platforms of gold and upper parts 
adorned with precious stones. Four chieftains. all 
‘richly clothed, held the canopy of their great lord 
and others swept the ground before him and spread 
“finely colored cloths on it so that he should not 
tread on the earth.” ' The Inca Atahualpa and the 
other unfortunate chieftains likewise arrived to 
greet the Spaniards in richly decorated palanquins. 
dressed in colorful garments. 


We have ample proof that the dazzled Europeans 


did not exaggerate. At least from one area of Amer- 
ica, textiles from the time before Columbus are 
on hand to speak for themselves. The bodies of im- 
portant personages lie mummified in the exception- 
ally dry sandy soil of coastal Peru. wrapped in gor- 
“eous apparel. As they come to light in our present 
century, not only the excellence of the weaving but 
the miraculous state of preservation astonishes the 
onlooker. 

In Mexico and Central America, the damp. often 
tropical climate is not so favorable for the excava- 
tor. But there, stone stelae, painted and sculptured 
pottery record in wide variety the lavish accoutre- 
ments of the pre-Columbian peoples. Lately. murals 
that cover the interior of entire buildings have 
been found in the Maya area depicting, among 
other scenes, a gathering of chiefs, all splendidly 
attired and each with marked individuality, unlike 
so many murals and reliefs of Old World cultures. 
According to the Codex Mendocino and the tribute 
rolls of Moctezuma, the subjugated nations paid 
the Aztec empire during the 14th century an annual 
tribute of over a million pieces of cloth. The pic- 
ture-writing of these early documents shows spe- 
cific patterns from the separate regions, some mo- 
tifs of which still survive? 

Archaeology has found hints of the weavers’ 
high art also in the Southwestern United States 
(New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona), not only frag- 
ments of pre-Columbian fabrics, subtle in design 
and technique, but also blankets fashioned of tur- 
key feathers and strips, of rabbit skin—a craft men- 
tioned with amazement by the early chroniclers. 

The main raw material of pre-Columbian textiles 
was fine native cotton. In Peru, the silky wool of 
the llama, guanaco, alpaca and vicuiia also was em- 
ployed. The feathers of brilliant tropical birds were 
skillfully applied to the cloth, and the skins of jag- 


uars and other wild animals put to decorative use. 

Europe at the time of the Conquest was just 
beginning to revel in trade with the fabulous 
Orient. The costume of the wealthy European 
bloomed out with silks from China. printed cottons 
from India. Paintings of the period show how 
proudly the owners displayed their finery, how de- 
lighted the artist was to record them against the 
colorful background of rugs from the Near East. 

In the New World. the Spaniards soon realized 
that in the Indian and, later. in the mestizo {the 
mixture of Spanish and Indian blood) they had 
one of considerable intelligence and artistic capabil- 
ity. The mestizo formed a new social class and 
brought forth a new psychology. He was often ille- 
gitimate and brought up by his Indian mother. 
This environment during the entire colonial era 
had deep roots in the Indian past. On the other 
hand, the imported religion exerted powerful politi- 
cal control, and advancement in the framework of 
the Roman church was economically advantageous. 
From the world of imagination of the pagan past 
and from the imported iconography of Roman 
Catholic Spain a mixture developed which puts its 
stamp on many facets of daily life and on the arts 
and crafts as well. 

The Spanish lord. proud of his caste. scorned 
work with his hands. Those who came from the 
Iberian Peninsula—from whatever undistinguished 
background—stood at the top of the social register. 
They. with the creole (born in America of allegedly 
pure white parents). were interested only in im- 
proving their lot. Few artists of renown came over 
from Europe during the colonial centuries. The 
much gold and silver which poured into Spain fur- 
nished enough work for anyone of reputation. In 
the building of palaces and churches, the carving of 
statues and painting of holy pictures, in the New 
World. there were never enough craftsmen of white 
birth. More and more mestizo and Indian talent 
was involved in important tasks. However, neither 
Indian nor mestizo had seen Europe and its art. or 
had knowledge of the Romanesque, Gothic, and 
Renaissance styles. It was the new style which came 
over, the Baroque, into which he was called to in- 
fuse his own atavistic talent. 

But even in Europe, the Baroque was sophisticat- 
ed and complex, influenced by Arab contacts and 
Oriental traditions. The Rococo was refined by the 
subtle millennia-old art of China, Korea, and Japan. 
Thus many strains came to bear on the imagination 
of the American native craftsmen. Like a gypsy 
violinist who never learned to read music, playing 
by ear a classical composition, the Indian and 
mestizo craftsmen could produce only within the 
limits of their understanding and experience. 


Fig. 1 Commemorative painting of the marriage of Inca and Spanish nobility. Cuzco, Peru 


All of this applies in considerable degree to the 
weaver. By the end of the 16th century, the Span- 
iards had assessed fully the talent of the natives. In 
many instances, workhouses for weaving—obrajes 
—were constructed, where the craftsmen led the 
life of prisoners. 

Although the Spaniards brought in the treadle- 
loom, much of the work in the villages went on 
with the traditional belt or backstrap loom. New 
materials were introduced, such as sheep’s wool, 
also silk. Linen was a monopoly of the Crown and 
all paintings had to be executed on canvas import- 
ed from Spain. To avoid the payment of the high 
duty, many colonial pictures were illegally painted 
on cotton cloth. License to operate a fulling mill for 
the treatment of woolen cloth was also a matter of 
privilege.* 

Fabrics for household use and for wearing appar- 
el were needed from the weaver. The manner of 
dress in those days was prescribed according to 
rank. The hidalgo (hijo de un algo—son of some- 
body), the medico, the lawyer, the university stu- 
dent, the merchant, all could be recognized from 
afar by what they wore. The Spanish man and wom- 
an who came across the seas became the arbiter 
elegantiarum and were imitated by the creole. The 


mestizo living in the towns and cities also wore Eu- 
ropean type clothing, but there were regulations 
how far he could go in cut and color. The Indian 
was at the bottom of the social scale and his garb 
remained for a long time unchanged. 

That the Incas retained their native costume into 
the colonial period is evidenced by a painting in 
Cuzco (Fig. 1). It commemorates the wedding of 
the daughter of Manuel Garcia de Loyola, governor 
of Chile and nephew of St. Ignatius, with a scion of 
the Borjas, thus uniting the families of two great 
Jesuit saints. The young couple stands at the right 
and the two holy men in the center of the scene. 
At the left are the Spanish grandee’ and his wife, 
Beatrix Nusta, princess of Peru, heiress to vast 
landholdings and last of the line of Incas. She is 
wearing the native costume—a wrapped garment 
with deep rectilinear decorated border, a squarish 
mantle held by a large ornamental pin. Her family, 
in the background, also is dressed in Inca apparel. 
The parasol, the holy parrot held by the mother, all 
stem from pre-Columbian times, as does the conch 
shell trumpet which the young man is blowing 
(lower left) and which in remote Andean villages 


is still sounded at Mass upon the elevation of the 
Host.6 


Already in the 16th century, however, Mexican 
caciques, who were intermediary authorities, re- 
ceived for services performed permission to wear 
certain articles of Spanish dress, and on occasion 
to ride a horse, achieving higher status. 

Models were set before the weaver, not only fab- 
rics from Europe and the Far East but patterns 
out of books. But in the process of “copying,” a 
transformation took place. The weaver’s imagina- 
tion was fed also on tradition formed in his village. 
A new style came into being, and a strongly Ameri- 
can flavor gave the piece originality. No artist or 
craftsman of talent is insensitive to contemporary 
trends. Slowly but definitely the rural colonial 
craftsman also felt the influence of Spanish taste. 

Thus the weaver had a broad repertory from 
which to draw. The tapestries from Peru, ‘with their 
Chinese motifs 6 have a touch of fairytale atmos- 
phere. Further, the armorial hangings 7 related to 
them in more than one way contain, beside, a re-in- 
terpretation of Spanish heraldic subjects. In Mex- 
ico an entertaining example of late colonial craft 
survives in a large embroidered rug dated 1783 
(T.M. R 92.7, size 7.47 x 4.11 m). All of these 
show the mark of the native craftsman, in spite of 
evident influences from China, the Near East and 
Spain. The folklore products of the 19th and 20th 
centuries cannot be well understood without refer- 
ence to these earlier periods. 


Folk art may be defined as the expression of 
people largely illiterate and usually in more or less 
self-contained communities, within a civilized so- 
ciety. 

As might be expected, weaving both in colonial 
and contemporary times reached its highest level in 
just those areas where it flourished in pre-Colum- 
bian times, that is, in the American Southwest, the 
Mexican, Maya, and Andean areas. Certain charac- 
teristics of the pre-Columbian craft survive into the 
present; other favorite motifs of folk art are ob- 
viously imported. The angularity encountered in 
ancient textiles of Peru in representations of the 
human figure remains through time. In the Mexi- 
can and Maya areas, what stone, pottery and mu- 
rals preserve is not sufficient to allow positive con- 
clusions. But there are indications that in colonial 
times these extremely artistic peoples often used the 
human figure in their craft. In some white on white 
brocaded textiles from Guatemala, made at least up 
to a few decades ago, a figure appears with a 
broad-brimmed hat, baggy trousers—definitely in 
the costume of a colonial Spanish gentleman. On 
the other hand, in our own Southwest where, with 
the exception of the Mimbres culture, the ancient 
artist seldom represented the human figure, this 
motif remains rare even today when the tourist has 
lowered the quality of work and instigated modifi- 
cations in subject-matter. 

Animal and bird forms appear in stylized ver- 
sions in the textiles of a number of pre-Columbian 
cultures. The horse, which the Spaniards brought 
with them to the New World, was soon adopted as 
a subject. We find it in various representations— 


standing, in movement, sometimes in full gallop, 
especially in the folk textiles of Mexico and Guate- 
mala. 

The double-headed eagle of the Habsburgs 
also entered the New World with the Conquest. It 
was to be seen emblazoned on palace doors, on doc- 
uments—an awe-inspiring symbol, with its two 
crowned heads and its menacing outstretched 
claws. Small wonder that this decorative and tech- 
nically inviting motif caught the fantasy of the na- 
tive weaver. Though the Habsburgs left the throne 
of Spain at the end of the 17th century, the double- 
headed eagle remained one of the most popular mo- 
tifs and, though she may not know its significance, 
is still a standard prop among the folk-weaver’s 
motifs, again especially in Middle America. 

The cross occurred early in pre-Conquest times. 
Some Indians of the Southwest used the swastika, 
with the wings turned in the opposite direction 
from that found in the Old World. With Christian- 
ity, the cross became a symbol of the Crucifixion. 
The folk often adorned it with flowers, hung it with 
ribbons and veils—and thus it became an elaborate 
decorative motif. 

The Tree of Life, one of the earliest symbols of 
fertility and renewal, occurs in pre-Columbian art.® 
The Arabic occupation of the Iberian Peninsula 
brought the Eastern version into the Mediterranean 
world and in time also to the Americas. Connected 
with the “Vine” of the Old Testament, it was con- 
fused and merged with the Tree of Jesse which 
showed the human ancestors of Jesus. Its pre-emi- 
nently decorative possibilities—sometimes placed in 
a vase or jar, sometimes spreading its tendrils and 
fruits in flowing arabesque—brought it to wide 
usage in many different versions. The peacock, 
which often appears flanking the Tree of Life, is a 
symbol of the immortal soul. 


The native population of the American South- 
west comprises older, sedentary peoples, such as the 
Hopi and other Pueblo tribes, and a relatively new 
nation, the Navajos, who are still nomads and who 
have learned much from the older tribes and from 
the white man, yet preserved their individuality. 


It is interesting to note that practically all design 
elements in modern Hopi weavings are pre- 
Columbian.® 


The Hopi woman’s ceremonial dress (Fig. 2) is 
of fine white cotton. The embroidered design, 
subtly distributed in black with touches of red and 
green, relates equally to weaving and to pottery. 
Especially fine are the inverted triangles on the 
lower border which lift the whole design, tying it in 
to the white area. The tassels are white at the top, 
orange and brown at the lower edge. 


The Navajo rose to prominence in later colonial 
times. They count their wealth in livestock—sheep 
and. horses, imports of the Spaniards. They appar- 
ently learned to weave from the Pueblo peoples 
who found refuge with them after the rebellion of 


Fig. 2 Hopi woman’s ceremonial dress, 43” long. Arizona. Textile Museum 86.28 


1680. From the Pueblos also they learned sand- 
painting, which they brought to a high flourish, 
and from the Mexicans, silverwork, employing the 
Spanish colonial peso. Though using the stripes, 
zigzag, step designs and other non-figural motifs of 
their neighbors, Navajo weaving shows more va- 
riety in pattern and a lively interest in color. Cer- 
tain types of work made up trade goods to the 
Spanish colonies further south. Wool is the raw 
material and the upright loom is used.!° 

The typical zigzag pattern occurs in a Navajo 
wedge-weave blanket from the last quarter of the 
last century (Fig. 3). It is executed in a form of 
tapestry called “pulled warp weave,” as the effect is 
achieved by putting the wefts on in wedge-shaped 
sections, thus pulling the warps out of line. Here the 
colors are white, black, orange and yellow zigzags 
on reddish background, and the vibrant effect is in- 
deed like lightning, as the design is often called. 

A Navajo blanket of interlocked tapestry (Fig. 
4) in white and blue on a red ground, may date 
somewhat earlier than the previous one. Here the 
design shows serrated diamonds, so placed that 
when the edges are folded toward the center, either 
straight or diagonally, the figures match. Note the 
alternating color in the crosses. 

The folk textiles of Mexico were without doubt 


among the most colorful, showing an enormous va- 
riety and subtleness of techniques. Notable is the 
lost art of finger-pleating, the shaping with an iron 
of a fine handkerchief, heavily starched, a piece 
perhaps used at a wedding or confirmation, into a 
significant form, a flower, a dove, a chalice. 

Though the Indians of Arizona and New Mexico 
produced such excellent weaving and still do, their 
neighbors in California and Texas, more or less on 
a parallel latitude, can show little of outstanding 
quality. Just south of the Texas border, however, in 
the state of Coahuila, a very fine type of sarape, or 
blanket with or without a neck-slit, has been woven 
for some time, called Saltillo after the state’s capi- 
tal city. The base is either comprised of a solid 
color or is broken with small patterns or stripes and 
always edged with a proportionate, darker contrast- 
ing frame and border (Fig. 5). Harsh tones are 
never used. The colors are combined to produce a 
glowing central medallion, usually serrated, occa- 
sionally with flaring edges. Some of these pieces 
belong to the finest tapestry weave which Latin 
America has produced. The design shows mudéjar, 
that is Arabic-Spanish, derivation. Influence of Sal- 
tillo sarapes can be noted in the serrate and multi- 
colored designs of the Navajo, though usually in a 
more rustic interpretation. 
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Fig. 3 Navajo blanket, zigzag pattern, 76%" long. Ari- 
zona. Textile Museum 86.44 
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Fig. 5 Saltillo sarape, 50" wide. Mexico. Textile Museum 92.16 
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Fig. 4 Navajo blanket, terraced style, 
Arizona. Textile Museum 86.3 
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Fig. 6 Guadalajara rug, 59” wide. Mexico. Kelemen Col- 
lection 


One type of Guadalajara wool fabric reflects the 
cheerful nature of the weaver’s environment. The 
ground is always white, with ends bordered with 
roses in bright tones of red within serrated bands. 
Bluebirds frame the sides, and in the center where 
all the motifs are brought together, they circle in a 
wreath of roses (Fig. 6 and cover). Here the 
border is massive and is influenced by late Saltillo 
motifs of many-colored bands. In the 1930s this 
author has seen youthful Indians wearing sarapes 
in this ingratiating pattern, with the roses wreathed 
around their necks. With prosperity, handweaving 
of this type, so time-consuming, was discontinued. 
The skilled workers were drawn into the textile 
mills. 

Mexico’s proximity to the United States brought 
machine-made conveniences into the market. Mex- 
ico was the first Latin American country to be “dis- 
covered” by the tourist. Cheap clothing of the 
United States farmer and mechanic replaced the 
time-worn hand-woven folk textiles, often in pure 
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Indian villages, producing an “‘overallization” of the 
once so individual apparel. Yet even in overalls, 
the Mexican Indian and mestizo wear their blue- 
jeans and straw hats with characteristic jauntiness. 
A boy’s small sarape from the Tarascan region, 
State of Michoacan, is woven in one piece with a 
neck-slit, in dark brown wool (Fig. 7). It shows 
echoes of the Guadalajara type work in its rich 
reds and in the use of birds, although here they are 
highly conventionalized. The central medallion has 
a stunningly sophisticated free-flowing outline. 
Another famous center of sarape and rug weay- 
ing was Oaxaca, where the traditional design, on a 
textile woven in two sections, is a great central red 
sun, placed in a black field fringed with mudéjar 
tassel motifs—a design very powerful in its simplic- 


Fig. 7 Boy’s sarape, 4744" long. Patzcuaro, Mexico. Kele- 
men Collection 
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Fig. 8 Two embroidered panels, 21" long. Mexico. Kelemen Collection 


ity and proportions, giving a strongly Oriental im- 
pression. In the last three decades a continuous de- 
terioration in the quality of the weaving was some- 
times worsened by the placement of a human 
couple in shrill colors into the center of the piece— 
as the lecal informant explained cheerfully: “fig- 
ures for the tourists...” 

On the other hand, in two embroidered panels 
from the Mexican high plateau (Fig. 8), one ean 
see how differently the native imagination used the 
human figure when it was not imposed from the 
outside. The embroidery is on unbleached muslin 
with a sampler-like display of motifs in thick black 
floss. Beside the row of men and women holding 
hands as if in a dance, like cut-outs, one sees 
double-headed eagles in various interpretations, 
birds alone and with floral medallions, rabbits, styl- 
ized flowers and geometric patterns, There is 
subtle craftsmanship in placement and execution. 
Bought from the maker nearly four decades ago, 
this type of piece is now rarely seen. 

In pre-Hispanic times where today the convent of 
S. Catalina stands in Cuzco, Indian maidens of 
high rank were gathered from distant parts of the 
Inca empire for education in the household arts.1 
Many nunneries established throughout the Spanish 
viceroyalties took on pupils from various social 


groups; there was a school devoted exclusively to 
the education of daughters of Indian chiefs.22 
Some of the nunneries afforded retirement in com- 
fort to single ladies and widows, with more than 
one room at the inmate’s disposal, servants, and 
permission to receive visitors. The making of artifi- 
cial flowers, and of all sorts of embroidery were 
general pastimes, besides instruction in music. 

Pattern books for handwork were widely distrib- 
uted. Sample albums, printed as far away as Pol- 
and, found their way into the convents of the New 
World, often carried by newly arriving nuns and 
priests. Thus certain embroidery motifs favored in 
Central European folkcrafts appear very like those 
used in Latin America. . 

Several pieces joined into one by a variety of 
stitches, offer a repertory of handwork: cross-stitch, 
punchwork, and other techniques, in rich colors 
and harmonious contrasts (Fig. 9). Among the fan- 
tastic and geometric shapes, heraldic crowned 
lions, a conventionalized peacock, and several ver- 
sions of the Tree of Life, and a man and a woman, 
can be distinguished. There is a monogram in one 
corner. 

A long narrow band of sampler-work, signed 
with an “A” presents a variety of floral motifs in 
evenly fine cross-stitch. 
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Kelemen Collection 


Fig. 10 Embroidery 
detail with Tree of 
Life. Crete. Textile 
Museum 81.50 


Several other samplers, with a great variety of 
detail and color, all over a hundred years old, can 
be seen in the collection of the Textile Museum. 

In an embroidery from the Island of Crete, from 
17th-18th century, the Tree of Life is represented 
in a complex tight pattern, packed with motifs 
{Fig. 10). A human bust appears, animals and 
birds, a dolphin as part of the basic urn. While 
certain elements could be exchanged, how different 
is the European piece from the Latin American in 
execution and especially in effect. 

The custom of hanging out colorful textiles to 
decorate balconies and windows on festive occa- 
sions was general also in the New World. Trium- 
phal arches and flags belong also to such ceremon- 
ies and, in some cases, specially woven fabrics with 
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reference to the occasion made their appearance. 
One such tapestry was collected by General R. Pat- 
terson, U. S$. Army, during the Mexican War of 
1846 (Fig. 11). It declares itself to be a cloak for 
the President. It shows flags, crossed guns and a 
drum, and in the center a boat, a fortress and a 
smoking volcano. Ross Parmenter, noted author 
and indefatigable student of matters Mexican, has 
suggested that the piece was woven for José Joa- 
quin Herrera, who became president in 1844. He 
was born in Jalapa—which would explain the vol- 
cano as the nearby Pico Orizaba. The other motifs, 
with their echoes of pre-Columbian glyphic writing, 
may refer to incidents of his life, among them his 
part in the War for Independence. 
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Fig. 11 Festive tapestry hang- 
ing, 79” long. Mexico. Smith- 
sonian Institution Cat. 367,923, 
Neg. MNH 784B 


Embroidery of fine quality decorates a woman’s 
blouse from Chiapas, Mexico, collected in 1895 
(Fig. 12). The ribbed base is embellished with 
shadow patterns, a type of delicate work that is 
also typical of the Coban-Rabinal region in Guate- 
mala. The upper part of the blouse shows a color- 


Fig. 12 Woman's blouse, 14%" long. Chiapas, Mexico. 
Smithsonian Institution, Cat. 201,084, Neg. MNH 784E 


Fig. 18 Woman’s head- or basket-cloth, 30" long. San 
Antonio Aguas Calientes, Guatemala. Kelemen Collection 


ful variety of motifs, mainly floral. Gathered net 
makes up the dainty sleeves. 

South of the Mexican border, the countries of 
Central America were long isolated from modern 
technology—a blessing for the collector of folklore. 
Since Guatemala was once part of the viceroyalty 
of New Spain, influences from the border state of 
Chiapas, Mexico, seeped into that land. But it was 
not a one-way trafhc. The school of colonial sculp- 
ture in Guatemala exported richly gilded and col- 
ored statuary as far as the northernmost provinces 
of Mexico 13 and exchanges occurred and still oc- 
cur in the art of the weaver. 

The women of Guatemala still weave on the an- 
cient backstrap loom in a number of complex tech- 
niques which go back to pre-Columbian times. 
They are expert in tapestry and gauze, as well as 
brocading and other supplementary weft techniques, 
notably a type of loom embroidery in which 
the colored pattern is formed with the fingers 
during weaving.'* Into the 1930s the work of the 
different regions, sometimes even neighboring vil- 
lages, was characterized by distinctive patterns, 
stylizations, and weaves. Today, there is borrow- 
ing of designs which are considered attractive to 
buyers. 

Sometimes the textiles are decorated entirely 
with geometric or floral motifs. Typical of the vil- 
lage of San Antonio Aguas Calientes is a small 
head cloth or basket cloth, woven in two pieces, a 
semi-antique (Fig. 13). Between soft-toned multi- 
colored stripes, floral medallions are gracefully por- 
tioned over a dark blue ground. 

In general, however, in Guatemalan weaving one 
finds frequent use of the human figure and a va- 
riety of fancifully stylized creatures: birds, horses, 
monkeys, rabbits, heraldic animals. 

The Navajo weaver pictured the train that 
crossed the horizon of the high plateau.!° Though 
the Mexican folk weaver used the human figure 
rather charily, on one tablecloth she embroidered 
Charlie Chaplin, the Little Tramp, as he was depict- 
ed by the crude poster pasted on a flaking adobe 
wall of her village.15 The Guatemaltecan used the 
motorcycle police of General Ubico’s regime (in 
the 1930s) to enliven her composition (Fig. 14). 
The observant weaver has placed the legs of the 
riders on the front wheel of the vehicle, making it 
evident that it is motor-powered, and the driver’s 
crouching position gives a sense of speed. Goats, 
also taken from daily observation, and more con- 
ventional motifs such as vases, leaping animals, all 
are brought to the common level of the purely dec- 
orative, Color and choice of motif are characteristic 
of the Aguas Calientes region. Just as the pre- 
Columbian weaver used five colors to avoid monot- 
ony in the repeats, in this case also the same prac- 
tice gives a sparkle to the design. 

Eighteen female figures adorn a brown-striped 
cloth from Santo Tomas Chichicastenango (Fig. 
15). The rhythmic arrangement and the varied ap- 
plication of bright red, golden yellow, and dark 
green make for an appealing cheerfulness. 


| 
| 
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Fig. 14 Brocaded cloth, 27” long. San Antonio Aguas Ca- 
lientes, Guatemala, Textile Museum 1964.65.12] 


Fig. 15 Brown striped cloth with women’s figures, 24” 
long. Santo Tomas Chichicastenango, Guatemala. Kelemen 
Collection 
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A stunning example of the combination of tech- 
niques can be seen in a square cloth from Pa- 
lin(?), a plain weave in white framed at the sides 
with more solid stripes of rose-red (Fig. 16). 
Ingeniously varied colored diamonds decorate top 
and bottom and small “coffee-beans” dot the main 
field upon which rows of birds and horses are wo- 
ven, stylized with the use of much hatching. As if 
all this detail could not have satisfied the weaver, 
small dogs in like technique frame the panel. 

The man’s head-cloth or izute from Santo Tomas 
Chichicastenango is worn folded diagonally with 
the side tassels bound loosely at the nape. This ex- 
ample (Fig. 17) is of rose-red finely woven cotton 
with dark stripes. It is brocaded and tasseled in 
lavender silk floss shot through with dots of golden 
yellow. The two halves are far from identical— 
which, with the scattered small elements, gives the 
piece elegance. 

Yard goods for women’s skirts and various house- 
hold needs are woven by the Guatemaltecan men 
on treadle looms much like those which the Span- 
iards brought in. The men folk of Solola are skilled 
in knitting. One could see them doing this work as 
they sat on the earth before a village shop or 
leaned against the wall of their shacks, A- knitted 
shoulder bag in gray wool has a series of double- 
headed eagles in red (Fig. 18), highly decoratively 
spaced. 


4 4 of aA 
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Fig. 16 Detail of gauze square with stylized animals. Pa- 
lin (?) Guatemala. Smithsonian Institution, Neg. MNH 
784D 


Fig. 17 Man’s headcloth, 26" x 27”. Santo Tomés Chichicastenango. 
Guatemala. Kelemen Collection 


Some garments have changed little from the un- 


tailored apparel worn in pre-Columbian times. But 


. : , ° ig. u ith double-headed les, 15%4" x 
the man’s shirt from Solola, though made of strips ae Pe en Re ge 


from a narrow loom, has sewn-in sleeves (Fig. 19). 
Token cuffs and collar bring it still nearer to city- 
worn apparel. The piece is striped in different 
widths and colors and further enlivened by em- 
broidery in heavy silk. 

Tn the other Central American republics, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and -Panama, rem- 
nants of folklore are scant. When they show deco- 
rative motifs of appealing quality, these are often 
borrowed from their northern neighbors. The cor- 
dillera of the South American continent, in Colom- 
bia and Ecuador, abounds in paramos, high pla- 
teaux that sometimes lie at an altitude of 
8,000-10,000 feet. Their cloud-shrouded climate ne- 
cessitates heavy clothing. In southern Colombia, In- 
dians and mestizos wear plain grey or checked 
wool apparel. Likewise, the Otovalo Indians of 
northern Ecuador have kept their old style of cloth- 
ing, durable and warm, exclusively in sombre col- 
ors. They are noted for their home-woven tweedy 
plaid blankets. 

In colonial times, Ecuador’s production of wood 
carved polychrome statues and fine pottery, includ- 
ing figurines, was famous, and up to recent days 
the small prayer rugs showed fine quality. As the 
churches had no pews, ladies of rank attended Mass Fig. 19 Man’s shirt, 3144” long. Sololé, Guatemala. 
accompanied by a servant who placed on the Kelemen Collection 
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tamped earthen—or in best case, tile or stone— 
floor a special rug to make kneeling more comfor- 
table. However, the tradition of these pieces disap- 
peared completely and an attempt to revive the 
craft brought forth only bland Europe-derived 
work. 


The evolution of the woman’s shawl so generally . 


in use in Latin America shows the different levels 
of change in various regions within the last 
hundred years. In Mexico, factories now produce 
the popular rebozo, using synthetic materials and 
colors, yet with echoes of tradition, one of which is 
its eminently practical dimensions. The rebozo 
stems from pre-Columbian times: an edict of 1583, 
issued by the Real Audiencia of New Spain, “pro- 
hibiendo a mestizas, mulattas, y negras el uso de la 
indumentaria nativa,” indicates that the new female 
population groups had adopted it. By early 18th 
century, the colonial woman’s costume had lost 
most of its genuine Spanish character, and the re- 
bozo had become a favorite garment of all classes.” 
In Guatemala, the woman’s shawl still shows 
much of the taste of the folk. Warp ikat technique 
is frequently used in its manufacture. A piece in 
the Textile Museum collection shows multicolor 
stripes shot with “arrows.” Another, in the same 
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Fig. 20 Woman’s shawl, warp ikat, 27%" wide, Lake 


Atitlan, Guatemala. Kelemen Collection 
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Fig. 21. Woman’s shawl with lace ends, 292" wide. 
Cuenca, Ecuador. Kelemen Collection 


technique (Fig. 20) has on a deep blue base, a 
negative pattern in light tones, in which stylized 
elements of the maize appear, alternating with a 
woman’s figure. Even without a study of the design, 
the fluent large pattern makes the piece appealing. 
The warp ends are knotted into triangular scallops. 

More than a quarter century ago, a shawl (called 
macana in that region) with similar technique and 
decorative motifs, was bought in the market of 
Cuenca, Ecuador (Fig. 21). Here the ground is 
white, the stylized maize elements are ink blue, and 
the women’s figures holding hands as if in a cut- 
out, can be recognized in the negative pattern on 
the borders. What gives the piece special impor- 
tance is the long lace section woven from the warp 
threads, which shows bands of flowers and birds 
and ends in long fringes. 


The shawls under discussion were separated by 
distance; time separates the two following textile 
pieces. A woman’s embroidered blouse was bought 
some twenty years ago in an Indian market in cen- 
tral Ecuador (Fig. 22). The handwork is done in 
cross-stitching in bright tones of brick-red, tur- 
quoise, yellow, green and lavender. The pattern is 
geometric, so arranged as to produce an interlock- 
ing negative composition. Stylized “carnations” ra- 
diate from the solid bands. 

The brocaded or embroidered piece, a detail of 
which is shown in Figure 23, was found on the 
Central Coast of Peru and dates between 1100 and 
1400 A.D. Again the effect is produced by inter- 
locking patterns. The negative design formed by 
the undecorated lines produces a lively rhythm. 

As coarse as is the Ecuadoranean piece, un- 
hemmed and of cheap material, it nevertheless pre- 
sents a remarkable connection with the pre-Colum- 
bian. Both are of cotton, a fiber native to the 
Americas; the style of the untailored garment stems 
from pre-Columbian times, The use of interlocking 
pattern with negative design is preeminent in pre- 
Columbian work and, as has been mentioned, the 
five colors as used in the modern garment were the 
ancient method of achieving variety in repetition. 

While nearly all the pre-Columbian textiles come 
from Coastal Peru, the examples of Peruvian folk 
art available are almost entirely from the Andean 
Highlands. At the time of the Conquest, the two 
great administrative and cultural centers of Indian 
America were the Aztec capital Tenochtitlan, reach- 
ing with its direct influence into the highlands of 
Guatemala, and the Inca capital of Cuzco, Peru, 
which controlled a vast region stretching as far as 
Quito in the north and La Paz in the south, and 
from the crest of the Andes to the Pacific coast. A 
pulsing artistic life existed in both these empires 
and through cross-fertilization in the crafts of the 
various peoples involved, a fascinating broad reper- 
tory in iconography, form, technique, and quality 
developed. 

It is seldom emphasized that Cortés made 
Tenochtitlan the seat of the first viceroyalty, while 
Pizarro, fearing the power of tightly knit Indian 
clan settlements in the high Andes, elevated a small 
fishing village near the coast to the seat of the sec- 
ond Spanish viceroyalty in the New World. Thus 
Mexico City continued as the heart which fed the 
native body of crafts, the principal market for all 
the products of the realm, while Lima remained 
isolated from the main stream of Indian life. Even 
today rare is the Limefo who is familiar with 
Highland Peru. 

The coastal strip north and south of Lima be- 
came property of privileged landholders and the 
production of sugarcane, indigo, cotton, tobacco 
enslaved and gradually reduced the Indian popula- 
tion which was unfitted for such arduous labor. 
Nor could natives brought down from the high- 
lands be made to work effectively on the coast. 
Negro slaves were imported before the end of the 
16th century and Chinese coolies in the first part of 
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Fig. 22 Highland woman’s embroidered blouse, 20" wide. 
Ecuador. Kelemen Collection 


Fig. 
Cal Coast (?) Peru. Textile Museum 1962.57.3 


23 Pre-Columbian brocade or embroidery detail. 


the 19th—a situation not conducive to folk art of 
value. 

It was Cuzco, with its influences reaching into 
what is today Ecuador and Bolivia, that remained 
up to our own day the living laboratory of folklore. 


The high altitude and gigantic landscape have put 
their stamp on the folk art of this region, In pre- 
Columbian times, patterns were small and involved; 
the recent production shows the same tendencies. It 
has not the gay colors of Mexico nor the expansive 
rounded patterns of Maya Central America. The 
stylization is rectilinear; the motifs are subordinate 
to the general effect. Inca holy flowers, the nugcha 
and the four-petalled kantuta, appear together with 
symbols of Christianity. 

A manta, bought more than a quarter century 
ago in Cuzco, is evidently an old piece and shows 
strong hark-back to pre-Columbian design and 
technique (Fig. 24). It is in two pieces, woven in 
wool on a small loom. The main field is a smoky 
dark blue. The central bands of decoration contain 
rows of birds, irregularly interspersed with flower- 
like geometric medallions and framed by a series of 
interlocking volutes. These last form also the main 
theme of the bands at the edges, though birds are 
introduced in a small section at one side. 

Tightly composed strongly conventionalized dec- 
orative units appear also in the four knitted Que- 
chua caps (Fig. 25). The earflaps serve as protec- 
tion against the cutting wind of the Andes, at alti- 
tudes from 8.000 to 14,000 feet. This utilitarian 
headgear has been adopted by skiers and members 
of mountain expeditions all over the world. Yet 
during World War II, the children of one of the 
high ranking American officials in Lima were ridi- 
culed in the street because they were wearing In- 
dian apparel. Though like in form, the caps show 
individuality in tone and pattern. One, of brushed 
wool, has a design of hour-glass shape blending 
cerise, blue, and yellow. Another shows stylized 
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Fig. 24 Wool manta, 43” long. Cuzco, Peru. Kelemen 
Collection 


flowers with a band of yellow cats amid shocking 
pink, green, orange and black elements. A third 
presents a pattern of diamond in diamond, while 
the fourth is made up of alternating bands of birds 
and cats. Many of the motifs, whether animal or 
conventionalized, are remarkably like those encoun- 
tered in pre-Columbian craft. 
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Fig. 25 Four knitted caps, about 14” long, with flaps. Cuzco, Peru. Kelemen Collection 
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Fig. 26 Wool carrying cloth, 15Y2" x 16". Cuzco region, 
Peru. Kelemen Collection 


Much skill went into the fashioning of the small 
carrying cloth or coca bag of wool from the Peru- 
vian highlands, only 15% x 16 inches (Fig. 26). 
Coca, the dried leaves of a shrub native to the 
region, is chewed for its effect, at once soothing 
and stimulating. The cloth is gathered and tied by 
its tassels, which may then be thrust into the belt. 
Notable is the varied striping of the ground fabric 
which is overlaid with different floral designs in 
red, unsymmetrically arranged but forming a bal- 
anced whole. The pre-Columbian designer also sel- 
dom cared for perfect symmetry. A central stripe 
of deep blue and tiny bright stripes at the edges 


further enliven the effect. Each tassel has a differ- 
ent color. 


Fig. 27 Twin-pocket bag, 16” wide. Bolivia. Kelemen Col- 
lection 


Although the Quechua Indians of southern Peru 
and the Aymara of the Bolivian high plateau lived 
for centuries side by side and in some regions in- 
termarried, Bolivian work is quite different in char- 
acter. : 

A twin-pocket carrying bag of Aymara workman- 
ship was apparently made on the treadle loom with 
highlights in color woven in (Fig. 27). The design 
in a pale red shows a large Tree of Life with pea- 
cocks in the center, a composition characteristic of 
colonial work’ also. Two smaller Trees occupy the 
upper corners and various heraldic animals appear 
amid scattered small motifs. The foundation carries 
heavy horizontal stripes and the whole is edged 
with a plaited binding. A subtle use of yellow 
brightens the entire piece. 

The peacocks carry small objects in their beaks 
which might be interpreted as, scapular badges. Re- 
ligious confraternities and sodalities had their par- 
ticular types of scapular; the Mercedarian order, 
very active in Latin America, usually represents the 
Virgin Mary (the Merced) carrying such a badge. 
The weaver, never held to strict symbolism, bor- 
rowed or adapted a favorite motif to enrich his de- 
sign. 

In a Bolivian shoulder bag, hand-loomed in 
crimson, the stripes are featured and carry bold dec- 
orative motifs (Fig. 28). In this case, two men on 
horseback occupy the central panel in purple, cer- 
ise. and yellow. while two women in flaring skirts 
are placed in each of the side panels, mainly in 
orange and green, reminding one of the figures on 
playing cards. The customary undecorated section 
in the bands is at the bottom where it is scarcely 
noticeable, acting rather as a decorative addition. 
Human figures also appear on the wide shoulder 
strap, together with a monkey and birds. Five flam- 
boyant red tassels heighten the verve of this piece. 

Both the shapes and techniques of these bags can 
be found in pre-Columbian work, even before Inca 
domination influenced the crafts throughout its vast 
empire. Though tassels became a favorite embel- 
lishment in Spanish America through mudéjar in- 
fluence, they also are used in pre-Columbian 
products, sometimes in bunched bright-colored 
feathers.1® 

The Aymara have different color preferences 
from the Quechua, using considerable black for 
contrast. In the. small mantle, woven in two pieces 
(Fig. 29), the usually subordinate decorative 
stripes are so expanded as to emphasize the many 
colors used and to crowd the conventionally domi- 
nant plain field into a narrow black band. The weav- 
ing is very fine. More than forty ornamental bands 
comprise each half of the piece, using red, dark 
blue, cerise, green, beige, golden yellow. Stylized 
corn tassels and Inca flowers predominate, with 
more than one type of interlocking design. Here 
vibrating life and a certain dignified restraint are 
successfully merged. 

All of these pieces from the Andean highlands 
are executed in such sophisticated technique that 
both sides are artistically effective. 


Fig. 28 Tasselled shoulder bag, 15” wide. Bolivia. Kele- 
men Collection 
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Fig. 29 Small multi-colored manta, 32” long. Bolivia. 
Kelemen Collection 


Beyond the eastern and southern fringes of the 
Inca. empire, the Indian lived in far less civilized 
state during the Spanish centuries. He either re- 
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mained isolated or was absorbed into the surround- 
ing mestizo and creole society. The folklore of this 
region may have been more colorful than it is to- 
day. The Araucanian Indian woman, who dressed 
in a plain natural black wool mantle, also used the 
massive silver pin, often with a little cross hanging 
on it, to keep the garment together—a custom 
which can still be observed in many parts of South 
America. 

With the opening of the pampas in Argentina, 
folklore gained a new chapter. The gaucho in his 
picturesque costume into which many European 
elements were incorporated was the forerunner of 
our cowboy—and his wide striped weather-tight 
poncho that covered also his saddle, is preserved on 
distant haciendas where factory-made apparel has 
not yet superseded its practical style. 

In the textiles of the Latin American folk, as in 
their ceramics, wood carving, and other crafts. 
much is told of their past and present which is not 
available in books. Simple people live in their fan- 
tasy world and incorporate into their imagery what 
they have seen, adjusted according to their intel- 
lect. The present onlooker on Latin American folk 
textiles frequently lacks an understanding of the 
conditions. The eye nowadays is spoiled by the cos- 
mopolitan exchange of glossy advertisements. These 
textiles of Latin America were not produced on the 
assembly line, but on a high plateau where a smok- 
ing volcano loomed above the weaver, or on the 
edge of a dark jungle valley with brilliant tropical 
birds around, spurring the hand of the Indian and 
mestizo. 

Recently a voice was raised cautioning “against 
the careless use of racial allusions” in “speaking of 
mestizo art and of white or Creole art.” 17 The 
word mestizo covers many millions of people in Lat- 
in America whose contribution to art and other 
fields of human endeavor is a significant fact. How- 
ever, the term mestizo as applicable to art has 
nothing whatever to do with “race.” It is the accu- 
rate expression—generally accepted whether in the 
vernacular or by the scholar—for the culture re- 
sulting from the fusion of two great civilizations, 
the Indian and the Spanish on this continent. 

When World War II was still being fought on all 
fronts, at a meeting in New York more than a half 
dozen scholars spoke of projects related to those 
discussed in this article. However, a Beckmesser- 
like situation developed and enthusiasm was made 
to wither. In the ensuing two decades, in spite of a 
great apparatus on hand and many benefits, very 
little has been produced in our field. Obfuscation 
and atrophy have set in. When theoreticians of 
esthetics are reluctant to get in touch with the ob- 
ject of their study and would rather look at photo- 
graphs, but above .all prefer to work from verbal 
description, when they are content with the recapit- 
ulation of details of details, specialities within 
specialities of the Gothic and the Renaissance, both 
so distant from our world in time and space—then 
the whole body of the arts in the Americas comes 
to an undeserved depreciation. 


Latin Americans call their folk art “arte popu- 
lar,’ meaning the art which the populace created. 
Up to the 1920s, the appreciation of folklore was 
limited to a very small circle. The American photog- 
rapher Edward Weston, whose enlarged photo- 
graphs were used in the old National Museum. 
Fred Davis, collector and owner of an art shop, 
Anita Brenner with her books, Frances Toor with 
her publications, helped considerably to awaken the 
interest of the Mexicans. It was not until 1940 that 
the Instituto Nacional Indigenista had its first pub- 
licized meeting in Patzcuaro. Now poets, writers. 
scholars, with the ability to express themselves 
clearly, have taken up~these subjects. The colossal 
new Museo Nacional de Antropologia in Mexico is 
devoting more than 40% of its ample space to the 
folklore of Mexico. and even small republics in 
South America have established museums for their 
folklore. All realize that we are in the twelfth hour 
for collection and preservation. 


Our American continent which has given so 
much to the Old World has in its folklore a contri- 
bution which cannot be duplicated anywhere. In a 
world in which mass production supplies nearly all 
our needs, it is refreshing to contemplate the work 
of the individual. In the European countries where 
folk craft once flourished, today factory-made ar- 
ticles are undetainably taking their place. The arm- 
chair traveler and the globe-flying tourist are more 
familiar with the art of savages, the primitive arts 
of other continents. Here he can view a very differ- 
ent art, the distillate of an advanced civilization, 
many centuries in the making. 


Folk art, like folk music, might be likened to a 
poem made by an illiterate person who offers intui- 
tively a microcosm. It has in it something which 
our over-intellectualized art misses: engaging 
charm and the pulse-beat of the human hand. 
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